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FOREWORD 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  as  a supplement  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  publication  entitled,  “A  Tentative  Chart 
Showing  the  Scope  and  Sequence  of  a Social  Studies  Program.”  It  is 
intended  as  a basic  guide  to  school  administrators  and  teachers  in  formu- 
lating a curriculum  for  the  social  studies.  The  suggested  procedures  for 
developing  such  a program  permit  a wide  degree  of  adaptability  depending 
upon  the  needs  of  the  school. 

It  may  be  inadvisable  to  put  into  effect  immediately  the  several  sug- 
gestions included  in  these  publications.  However,  it  is  recommended  that 
these  proposals  be  adopted  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Social  Studies:  Alan  O.  Dech,  Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction; 

H.  Frank  Hare,  Chief,  Secondary  Education,  and  Oliver  S.  Heckman, 
Adviser,  Secondary  Education,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  L.  Cress- 
man,  Director,  Bureau  of  Instruction.  The  sample  units  for  the  secondary 
grades  were  done  by  Joseph  E.  Forrest,  Head  of  Social  Studies  Depart- 
ment, Radnor  Township  Senior  High  School,  Wayne,  Pa.,  in  collaboration 
with  Alan  0.  Dech.  The  units  included  in  this  bulletin  were  a part  of 
the  program  of  study  in  the  Wayne  secondary  school  system. 


January,  1939 


LESTER  K.  ADE 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  reviewing  the  activities  of  people  in  any  locality  and  at  any  time 
one  will  find  that  both  youth  and  adults  are  engaged  in  such  pursuits  as 
earning  a living,  making  a home,  securing  an  education,  and  improving 
the  material  conditions  in  their  community.  One  will  find  also  that  these 
people  cooperate  for  social  and  civic  welfare,  protect  their  common  health 
and  property  and  their  individual  lives  and  possessions,  engage  in  rec- 
reation and  express  their  impulses  for  beauty  and  their  devotion  to  a 
Supreme  Being.  These  are  the  common  pursuits  of  people  in  any  state 
of  society.  Consequently,  schools  which  are  engaged  in  educating  youth 
for  better  understanding  human  relationships  should  take  cognizance  of 
these  activities. 

These  nine  areas  of  living  form  the  basis  for  the  suggested  social  studies 
program.  In  developing  the  program  phases  of  society  have  been  included 
within  each  area  to  guide  teachers  in  selecting  units  for  study.  The 
Committee  on  Social  Studies  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
would  become  unwieldy  should  every  phase  of  social  relationships  be 
included  therein.  As  a result,  those  phases  of  society  which  were  referred 
to  most  frequently  by  authors  of  textbooks,  contemporary  scholars  of 
society,  and  the  public  press  were  taken  as  a basis  for  the  suggested  phases 
to  be  included  in  the  program.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  some  instances 
teachers  and  pupils  will  feel  a need  for  studying  aspects  of  society  not 
included  in  this  program.  When  situations  of  this  kind  arise  the  study 
should  proceed  along  those  lines  which  are  deemed  most  expedient. 
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I.  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  PROGRAM 


A.  General  Features  of  the  Program 

This  program  recognizes  four  different  pupil  levels,  namely,  the  early 
elementary  including  kindergarten  and  grades  I,  II,  III;  the  later  ele- 
mentary including  grades  IV,  V,  VI;  the  junior  secondary  grades  VII, 
VIII,  IX;  and  the  senior  secondary  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII.  In  the 
early  elementary  grades  those  things  with  which  the  child  comes  in  con- 
tact in  his  everyday  life  from  the  immediate  environment  are  made  the 
basis  for  discussion  and  inquiry.  This  program  is  planned  to  lead  the 
pupil  systematically  and  gradually  out  of  the  family,  neighborhood,  and 
community  into  the  State,  nation,  and  the  world,  always  following  those 
lines  of  experiences  which  bind  the  near  to  the  remote  and  create  a 
general  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  people  in  society. 
Although  a pupil  in  the  secondary  school  should  be  able  to  study  about 
things  more  remote  to  his  experience,  the  starting  point  for  the  study  of 
any  unit  should  be  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  local  community. 
The  experience,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  the  children  should  provide 
the  oasis  for  the  selection  of  units  for  study.  By  following  this  plan 
through  the  secondary  school,  the  pupil  will  be  brought  into  a fuller 
knowledge  of  society  and  consequently  should  be  better  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate constructively  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a part. 


B.  Emphasis  on  the  Study  of  Contemporary  Life  and  Institutions 

The  study  of  any  unit  should  begin  with  the  current  phases  of  the 
problems  for  the  reasons  that  what  now  is,  is  more  significant  to  the  pupil 
in  understanding  contemporary  society  than  that  which  has  preceded.  In 
history  as  in  economics,  a law  of  diminishing  returns  operates.  Relatively 
speaking  those  events  which  are  most  distant  from  our  own  day  in  point 
of  time  are  of  least  value  to  us  in  understanding  our  contemporary  life 
and  institutions.  This  is  not  true  in  any  absolute  sense  but  it  is  true 
as  a general  principle.  This  principle  might  be  illustrated  more  definitely 
in  the  following  manner.  The  architecture  of  Greece  in  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.  is  more  significant  to  an  understanding  of  the  architectural  design 
used  in  our  own  times  than  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  agricultural  system 
in  the  same  period  is  to  an  understanding  of  American  agriculture  in  our 
own  times.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  causation  for  a happening  in 
society  discovered  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  incident  itself  is  less 
significant  to  an  interpretation  of  society  at  that  period  than  those  causes 
which  were  attributed  to  the  incident  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  contemporary  social  order  is  the  heritage  of  everything  that  has 
preceded  it.  Therefore,  if  an  intelligent  understanding  of  society  is  to 
be  obtained,  it  is  essential  to  first  find  out  what  actually  exists  and  with 
that  as  a basis,  trace  its  antecedents.  The  historical  study  should  be  an 
outgrowth  of  and  should  follow  the  investigation  of  the  contemporary 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Thus,  the  study  of  history  is  not  neglected  in 
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this  program,  but  it  becomes  a means  for  interpreting  more  clearly  modern 
tendencies. 

Since  contemporary  society  encompasses  a very  wide  range  of  human 
relationships,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a thorough  study  of  every  phase  of 
human  activity  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  in  the  public  schools.  Con- 
fronted with  this  perplexity  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  for  study  those 
trends  and  phases  of  society  which  are  most  significant  at  the  present 
time  and  which  are  likely  to  remain  significant  for  some  time  in  the 
future.  By  following  this  plan,  students  will  be  introduced  to  the  more 
important  aspects  of  contemporary  civilization. 

C.  Function  of  Social  Studies 

The  function  of  social  studies  very  broadly  conceived  is  to  guide  the 
growth  and  development  of  youth  in  society.  Unless  youth  are  prepared 
to  cope  intelligently  with  the  problems  of  modern  civilization,  we  cannot 
hope  for  a much  higher  order  of  society  in  the  future  than  now  exists. 
Fundamental  problems  of  present-day  society  which  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  vitally  important  issues  should  form  the  nucleus  of  the  social 
studies  program.  When  people  clearly  grasp  the  tendencies  of  modern 
I civilization,  they  will  be  in  a better  position  to  modify  those  tendencies 
to  conform  to  the  higher  ideals  of  the  social  order  which  they  have  com- 
monly agreed  upon. 

Another  function  of  the  social  studies  is  to  educate  youth  to  cooperate 
with  others.  Acceptance  of  this  function  presupposes  that  pupils  will 
not  only  discover  how  people  in  our  own  and  other  times  are  dependent 
upon  one  another  for  their  existence  but  that  learning  experiences  will  be 
set  up  where  pupils  will  be  required  to  work  and  cooperate  with  their 
fellow  students  in  the  accomplishment  of  a desired  goal.  Whatever  enter- 
prise youth  may  be  engaged  in  at  present,  or  plan  to  enter  at  some  future 
time,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be  working  with  others  to  a greater  or 
lesser  extent.  Success  in  these  ventures  will  depend  to  a large  extent 
upon  the  ability  of  youth  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  The  theory 
of  individualism  cannot  function  in  our  complex  social  and  industrial  age 
as  it  did  when  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  were  engaged  in  agrarian 
pursuits.  As  civilization  becomes  more  complex  and  people  become  more 
interdependent,  the  need  of  a better  understanding  of  human  relationships 
becomes  apparent. 

The  social  studies  should  contribute  to  defining  and  upholding  social 
values.  Society  has  values  which  are  more  than  economic  or  political  in 
nature,  but  which  are  the  motivating  forces  for  economic  and  political 
operations.  If  such  values  are  founded  on  honesty  in  public  affairs,  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  others,  a fair  living  standard  for  all,  the  right  to 
speak  and  write  on  any  social  issue  within  bounds  of  decency,  the  privi- 
lege of  worshipping  a Supreme  Being  according  to  the  dictates  of  one’s 
conscience,  and  the  assurance  of  a fair  and  impartial  trial  if  brought 
before  the  bar,  then  life  will  have  a richness  of  satisfaction  and  oppor- 
tunity which  makes  it  worth  the  living.  Upon  the  schools  in  general,  and 
upon  the  social  studies  teacher  particularly,  rests  the  responsibility  of 
giving  expression  to  these  higher  values.  To  impress  upon  pupils  such 
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cultural  values  means  that  teachers  and  supervisors  must  first  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  second,  they  must  be  principles  which  guide  the 
thought  of  youth  in  the  study  of  social  situations. 

A purpose  of  the  social  studies  which  bears  a close  relation  to  method 
but  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  other  purposes  is  that  of  educating 
the  intellectual  processes  relative  to  the  functioning  of  society.  A knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  of  information  respecting  a given  social  situation, 
skill  in  evaluating  the  authenticity  of  these  sources  of  information,  skill 
in  investigating  every  angle  of  a controversial  issue,  and  skill  in  reaching 
a conclusion  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  has  been  examined  are  hand- 
maidens of  intelligent  living  in  a democracy.  The  bases  on  which  democ- 
racy functions  are  free  and  open  discussion  of  social  issues,  an  exploration 
and  study  of  apparent  needs,  suggestions  as  to  remedial  measures,  and 
adjustment  and  compromise  with  relation  to  existing  and  proposed  meas- 
ures. The  problems  that  confront  each  individual  require  intellectual 
processes  akin  to  those  which  operate  in  American  society.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  instruction  in  the  social  studies  should  provide  education 
in  the  analytical,  critical,  and  constructive  powers  through  school  practice 
in  numerous  historical  and  contemporary  situations. 

The  study  of  society  should  contribute  to  constructive  social  action. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  individual  should  be  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  society,  that  he  should  be  skilled  in  analyzing  such  problems  on  the 
basis  of  the  available  evidence,  that  he  should  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
others,  that  he  should  contribute  to  defining  and  upholding  social  values, 
but  it  is  equally  essential  that  he  should  be  educated  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  social  action.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  active  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  society  does  not  begin  until  the  citizen  reaches  his 
majority.  This  theory  is  no  longer  accepted  by  many  of  our  progressive 
educators.  More  and  more,  pupils  in  our  schools  are  being  encouraged 
to  study  not  only  social  problems,  but  to  write,  speak,  organize,  and 
otherwise  participate  in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
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A.  The  Teacher  and  Pupils  Plan  Together 

The  recognition  and  acceptance  by  the  pupils  of  the  objectives  to  be 
attained  are  fundamental  to  successful  teaching.  It  is  only  when  the 
pupil  accepts  a purpose  as  worthwhile  that  he  wholeheartedly  directs 
his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  objectives.  Teacher  authority 
may  secure  some  response  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  but  drill  is  effective 
in  fixing  skills  only  when  related  to  recognized  past  experience  and  to  a 
situation  having  significance  for  the  pupils.  Facts  are  retained  by  the 
pupils  when  they  are  associated  with  other  knowledge  and  they  will  lead 
to  other  learnings  when  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  purposes  of  the 
work  and  have,  insofar  as  possible,  accepted  them.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  pupils  and  the  teacher  cooperate  in  planning  the  work. 

Selection  of  an  area  of  life  to  be  studied  is  a cooperative  matter.  This 
implies  that  the  interests  of  the  pupils  ought  not  to  be  the  sole  basis  for 
the  adoption  of  a field  of  study.  It  also  suggests  that  the  teacher  should 
not  arbitrarily  make  assignments  without  considering  the  nature  of  the 
pupils  in  his  classes.  The  skillful  teacher  is  a guide  and  endeavors  by 
varied  means  to  interest  the  pupils  in  phases  of  living  he  believes  to  be 
worthwhile  and  important  in  the  life  of  society.  Class  discussions,  pic- 
tures. clippings  on  the  bulletin  board,  speakers  associated  with  public 
affairs,  and  motion  pictures  are  only  some  of  the  methods  used  to  stimulate 
thought  regarding  a topic.  In  making  the  selection  the  group  must  be 
careful  to  choose  a phase  of  life  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  them;  the 
topic  must  not  be  so  far  removed  from  their  past  experiences  that  it 
can  be  treated  only  abstractly  and  technically.  It  is,  for  example,  very 
difficult  to  arouse  interest  in  a topic  so  technical  and  abstract  as  “The 
Gold  Standard.”  Except  incidentally  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a nar- 
row and  extremely  technical  subject  needs  to  be  discussed.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  phases  of  community  life  are  significant,  and  much  of  the  work 
in  the  social  studies  should  develop  out  of  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic experiences  of  the  community.  When  the  work  in  the  social  studies 
classes  is  related  to  the  experiences  and  interests  of  the  pupils,  a feeling 
of  reality  is  given  to  the  learning  situation.  Only  by  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils  planning  together  can  this  relationship  be  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

The  area  to  be  studied  should  also  be  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to 
offer  opportunities  for  learning  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  individual 
pupils  and  to  permit  a wide  variety  of  activities  suitable  to  the  varying 
abilities.  A topic  such  as  “How  Other  People  Express  Aesthetic  Im- 
pulses,” is  more  inclusive  than  “Architectural  Designing,  Present  and 
Past.”  Likewise,  “Unemployment”  offers  more  varied  opportunities  for 
individual  or  committee  study  of  problems  adapted  to  interests  and  abili- 
ties than  the  topic,  “Employment  of  Married  Women.” 

The  importance  of  making  the  work  meaningful  by  orienting  the  pupils 
in  the  area  to  be  studied,  ought  not  to  be  minimized.  Sufficient  time — 
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two  or  three  days  to  a week  or  more — devoted  to  arousing  interest,  to 
providing  opportunity  for  surveying  the  area  to  be  studied,  and  to  develop- 
ing recognition  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  area  will  repay  the  teacher 
and  pupils  for  the  time  spent  in  this  preliminary  work.  At  the  same  time 
the  problems  involved  in  the  area  may  be  noted  for  individual  and  com- 
mittee investigation  as  the  plan  for  the  work  develops  cooperatively. 


B.  Experience  the  Basis  for  Learning 

The  curriculum  at  one  time  was  considered  primarily  as  subject  matter 
determined  by  the  teacher  and  the  textbook.  The  concept  of  the  curricu- 
lum includes  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  the  learning  situation,  for 
the  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  working  with  subject  matter  produce  out- 
comes such  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  subject  mat- 
ter, the  teacher,  and  the  school.  This  point  of  view  does  not  imply  that 
knowledge  of  facts  is  unimportant;  it  implies  many  other  outcomes  and 
also  suggests  that  knowledge  has  less  likelihood  of  retention,  that  it  is 
liable  to  distortion,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  further  learning 
when  dissociated  from  the  nature  of  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  and  out 
the  classroom. 

Emphasis  upon  the  concept  that  pupil  experience  is  basic  to  learning, 
also  implies  that  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  all  the  outcomes  of  in- 
struction and  not  hold  as  the  ultimate  goal  a knowledge  by  all  the  pupils 
of  all  of  the  facts  referred  to  during  the  work.  Varied  pupil  activities 
appropriate  to  the  varied  needs  and  interests  and  committee  work  on 
diverse  aspects  of  the  area  of  life  under  consideration  will  not  permit  all 
of  the  pupils  to  learn  and  remember  all  of  the  information  presented  in 
the  class  in  the  same  way  that  pupils  might  be  expected  to  know  and  retain 
all  the  facts  in  a textbook.  There  may,  however,  be  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum upon  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  drill  if  the  “activity  program” 
does  not  appear  to  have  fixed  this  knowledge  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils. 

For  pupils  in  school  to  have  genuine  experiences  in  life  activities  is 
difficult.  Opportunities  for  active  participation  by  pupils  do  not  present 
themselves  frequently,  but  the  skillful  classroom  teacher  will  use  every 
actual  situation  whenever  possible.  Such  experiences  as  beautifying  the 
school  ground,  developing  a safety  campaign  for  the  school,  participation 
in  health  campaigns  and  welfare  drives,  the  group  projects  of  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  classes,  community  surveys,  school  fairs,  school  clubs, 
“clean  the  city”  drives,  and  charitable  activities  are  typical  of  the  “direct- 
experience  activity.” 

The  experiences  of  the  children,  however,  need  not  all  be  direct.  If 
carried  to  the  extreme,  the  “direct-experience  procedure”  becomes  costly 
in  time  and  money  and  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  the  results  assumed 
in  its  application  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  types  of  experiences. 

Occasional  visits  to  the  courthouse,  city  hall,  a meeting  of  the  town 
council,  a Grange  meeting,  a political  party  caucus,  the  police  station, 
State  institutions,  the  railroad  yards,  and  numerous  other  places  will 
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also  provide  excellent  contacts  with  the  realities  of  life.  These  experi- 
ences are  of  the  observational  type. 

Other  experiences  also  may  be  provided  through  the  use  of  visual  ma- 
terials such  as  pictures,  films,  slides,  graphs,  and  charts.  The  liberal  use 
of  books  containing  valuable  information  also  adds  vicarious  experience; 
there  is  much  that  cannot  be  gained  from  any  other  source. 

Experience  in  constructive  work  in  art,  music,  the  drama,  and  the  in- 
dustrial arts  also  add  to  the  enrichment  of  the  program  and  further  pro- 
vide for  individual  interests  and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  The  planning 
and  conducting  of  a health  compaign  or  the  creation  of  a miniature  model 
community  free  from  traffic  hazards  is  an  activity  well  suited  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  aims  of  the  social  studies.  Dramatizations  of  episodes  of 
outstanding  historical  events  also  bring  reality  to  abstract  thought  and 
offer  opportunities  for  creative  expression  and  originality. 

A list  of  activities  will  further  serve  to  stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the 
clever,  wide-awake  teacher.  Such  a list  cannot  indicate  grade  placement, 
for  experiments  have  not  yet  been  conducted  to  discover  the  appropriate- 
ness of  certain  activities  for  certain  grades.  It  does,  however,  reveal  the 
possible  opportunities  for  giving  to  the  pupils  experience  suitable  to  the 
individual  or  group  interests  and  abilities. 


Types  of  Activities 

1.  Visual  activities. 

a.  Reading  to  accomplish  specific  objectives  such  as  locating 
specific  information,  memorizing  important  facts,  and  compre- 
hending the  main  idea. 

b.  Studying  and  consulting  maps,  charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  and 
statistical  tables. 

c.  Observing  pictures,  models,  relics,  exhibits,  and  bulletin  boards 
for  general  or  specific  information,  emotional  enjoyment,  specific 
details. 

2.  Listening  activities. 

a.  Listening  to  sound  motion  pictures,  illustrated  lectures,  radio 
programs,  and  music. 

b.  Listening  to  oral  presentations  in  the  classroom  such  as  drama- 
tizations, debates,  and  class  discussion. 

3.  Oral  activities. 

a.  Speaking  to  the  class  or  engaging  in  group  discussion. 

b.  Participating  in  a drama,  a mock  trial,  or  a pageant. 

c.  Participating  in  a debate. 

d.  Reporting  to  the  class  on  a special  topic. 

4.  Writing  activities. 

a.  Writing  letters  inviting  speakers  or  guests,  regarding  materials, 
asking  for  information. 

b.  Writing  a play  or  pageant. 
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c.  Writing  a report,  involving  the  collection,  classification,  selec- 
tion, organization,  and  effective  expression  of  ideas. 

d.  Writing  a story  or  a poem. 

e.  Summarizing. 

5.  Drawing  activities. 

a.  Drawing  cartoons. 

b.  Making  graphs  or  diagrams. 

c.  Making  a map. 

d.  Constructing  a plan,  design,  or  pattern. 

e.  Drawing  or  painting  pictures  representing  real  objects. 

6.  General  activities. 

a.  Preparing  models,  stage  properties,  costumes. 

b.  Preparing  exhibits. 

c.  Collecting  materials,  pictures,  coins,  clippings. 

d.  Taking  field  trips. 

e.  Participating  in  community  or  school  projects. 

f.  Participating  in  committee  work. 

g.  Assisting  in  a survey. 

C.  Treatment  of  Controversial  Issues 

A program  calling  for  a study  of  phases  of  life  closely  related  to  the 
experiences  and  environment  of  the  pupils  can  hardly  develop  without  the 
introduction  of  topics  controversial  in  nature.  Although  class  discussions 
on  problems  close  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils  may  not  necessarily  lead 
into  topics  considered  dangerous  by  the  teacher,  there  is  always  that 
possibility.  Consequently,  the  teacher  should  seek  to  develop  insofar 
as  possible  a technique  for  handling  the  situation.  Controversial  issues 
should  not  be  avoided;  they  should  be  encouraged.  A knowledge  of  the 
realities  of  life  gives  to  the  pupil  a better  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  which  he  lives  and  of  the  problems  he  will  have  to 
face  upon  graduation  from  the  public  schools.  To  avoid  treatment  of 
troublesome  issues  is  to  divorce  the  school  from  life  and  create  an  arti- 
ficial, unreal  learning  situation.  The  most  desirable  plan  is  to  face  social 
issues  squarely  and  make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  subject  matter  in 
the  social  studies  on  a level  appropriate  to  the  maturity  of  the  pupils. 

The  function  of  the  teacher  in  the  treatment  of  difficult  controversies 
is  that  of  an  impartial  guide  and  leader.  He  constantly  encourages  the 
collection  of  all  data  and  statements  bearing  on  the  issue  and  encourages 
the  pupils  to  present  them  accurately  and  objectively.  The  ability  to 
draw  unbiased  conclusions  and  to  state  them  without  personal  prejudice 
and  resort  to  personalities  must  be  learned  by  the  pupils.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  teacher  does  not  act  as  the  judge,  nor  does  he  seek  to  influence 
the  pupils  in  coming  to  decisions.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  sides  of 
the  issues  are  presented  and  that  advocates  of  the  different  points  of  view 
are  given  opportunities  to  express  themselves.  The  outcomes  may  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  the  favorable  changes  taking  place  in  the  ways  of 
thinking  about  the  issues. 
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The  social  studies  teacher  should  develop  a clear  understanding  with 
the  pupils  regarding  his  place  in  the  school  program  and  create  an  im- 
pression of  frankness  and  open-mindedness.  He  should  at  the  same  time 
caution  against  the  dissemination  of  statements  falsely  attributed  to  him 
by  pupils  who  quote  him  as  having  given  information  or  as  having  ex- 
pressed opinions  contributed  by  members  of  the  class.  To  promote  an 
atmosphere  of  fair  play  is  important,  and  the  teacher  and  pupils  should 
cooperate  in  their  endeavors  to  prevent  false  statements,  to  guard  against^, 
incorrect  quotations,  and  to  protect  one  another  from  personal  animosities. 

The  school  administrators  and  the  public  must  also  have  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  function  of  the  social  studies  teacher.  The  teacher  may  wisely 
discuss  this  phase  of  his  work  with  his  superiors  in  order  that  there  may 
be  complete  understanding  regarding  what  these  functions  shall  be. 
Frequent  conferences  throughout  the  school  year  will  often  clarify  unpleas- 
ant situations  and  will  continuously  serve  to  remind  both  the  school  au- 
thorities and  the  public  of  the  purposes  of  the  social  studies  program, 
and  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the  program. 

D.  Classroom  Management 

The  social  studies  classroom  is  a laboratory  in  which  the  teacher  is 
the  guide  and  counselor  for  the  pupils.  The  teacher  is  a directing  force, 
seeking  always  to  widen  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  to  develop  amicable 
relationships,  and  to  advise  those  who  need  adult  counsel.  The  teacher, 
with  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  is  responsible  for  creating  learning  situations 
offering  a maximum  number  of  desirable  social  experience  and  the  highest 
degree  of  stimulation  to  further  learning.  He  endeavors  to  provide  occa- 
sions where  information  may  be  gained,  and  proper  attitudes  and  skills 
developed  with  some  degree  of  success.  The  teacher,  together  with  the 
pupils,  plans  activities  necessary  for  accomplishing  their  purposes  thereby 
insuring  the  desirability  of  engaging  in  them.  He  takes  time  to  explain, 
when  necessary,  and  even  to  give  information  when  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge seem  too  inadequate  for  the  pupils.  When  differences  of  opinion  are 
expressed  too  violently,  he  becomes  the  arbiter  and  does  not  pass  judgment 
too  readily.  Thus  the  teacher,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  desirable  traits  of  citizenship  in  the  pupils,  is  a 
creative  force,  a master  artist,  dynamically  guiding,  yet  gently  directing 
the  personalities  of  those  who  enter  his  classroom. 

Certain  materials  are  important  and  integral  parts  of  such  a learning 
situation.  Without  them,  or  to  the  extent  of  their  absence,  the  teacher 
is  seriously  handicapped.  Every  school  district  is,  therefore,  responsible 
for  providing  the  equipment  and  material  essential  to  utmost  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  It  may  even  be  fairly  claimed  that  lack  of 
these  essentials  prevents  successful  teaching,  and  that  boys  and  girls 
will  fail  to  develop  those  citizenship  traits  needed  for  efficient  and  com- 
plete participation  in  society. 

Before  and  during  the  work  of  the  unit  the  teacher  and  the  librarian, 
if  any,  should  plan  the  nature  and  use  of  visual  materials.  Films,  slides, 
diagrams,  graphs,  and  pictures  may  be  used  extensively  throughout  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Early  planning  of  this  phase  of  the  program  by  all 
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the  teachers  working  cooperatively  will  make  it  possible,  to  a large  degree, 
to  use  these  materials  as  they  are  needed.  The  pupils  should  also  be 
encouraged  to  bring  to  class  any  pictorial  materials  they  have  collected 
or  found  during  their  search  for  materials.  Space  should  be  provided  for 
storing  flat  materials  such  as  pictures,  clippings,  posters,  charts,  and 
other  similar  aids.  Some  schools  have  discovered  that  the  most  efficient 
plan  is  to  locate  a filing  case  at  some  central  location,  preferably  the 
library,  where  all  materials  can  be  made  available  to  all  teachers. 

Every  teacher  should  have  in  his  classroom  a filing  cabinet  or  drawer 
for  keeping  records  of  the  pupils’  reading  and  other  pertinent  information. 
The  record  forms,  if  made  uniform  for  all  teachers,  can  be  passed  from  one 
teacher  to  another. 

A large  bulletin  board,  an  important  feature  of  every  classroom,  should 
be  located  where  it  can  be  seen  by  all  pupils  in  the  room.  Its  effective- 
ness depends  upon  its  use.  If  it  is  used  for  the  display  of  materials  such 
as  clippings,  pictures,  book  lists,  charts,  diagrams,  and  posters  which  are 
kept  fresh  and  appropriate,  it  becomes  a vital  part  of  the  classroom  en- 
vironment. An  effective  scheme  for  organizing  the  materials  is  to  select 
them  on  the  basis  of  some  theme  common  to  the  phase  of  subject  matter 
being  studied.  An  appropriate  title  based  on  this  central  theme  may  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  display.  In  order  that  the  selection  and  display 
of  these  materials  will  be  a part  of  the  pupils’  activities,  pupil  committees 
can  be  appointed  with  the  responsibility  for  managing  it.  If  the  personnel 
of  the  committee  is  changed  from  time  to  time,  all  the  pupils  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  arrangement  of  the  blackboard 
display. 

A social  studies  program  cannot  be  adequately  and  efficiently  conducted 
without  facilities  for  housing  and  filing  reading  materials  and  for  reading 
purposes.  The  reading  program  in  the  social  studies  also  necessitates 
the  reservation  of  space  in  the  classroom  for  a reading  table,  comfortable 
chairs,  and  book  shelves.  Under  these  conditions  the  teacher  is  enabled 
to  guide  and  encourage  the  pupils  in  the  development  of  desirable  reading 
habits  and  to  direct  the  growth  of  skills,  attitudes,  and  thought  processes 
fundamental  to  a thorough  and  scholarly  consideration  of  social  problems. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  reading  program,  something  also  may  be  said  regarding 
the  methods  of  managing  the  reading.  The  objectives  of  the  social 
studies  program  should  determine  the  methods.  A program  organized 
to  develop,  among  other  objectives,  such  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  as 
those  of  critical  analysis,  thoroughness,  objective  evaluation  of  data,  and 
accuracy  must  include  as  complete  a supply  of  reading  materials  as  the 
school  can  afford.  It  cannot  be  conducted  in  the  textbook-recitation 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  expected  to  memorize  and  recite  to  the 
teacher  the  facts  learned.  Any  textbook,  even  when  supplemented  by 
one  or  two  others,  cannot,  because  of  physical  limitations  and  other  fac- 
tors, present  the  details  nor  all  the  points  of  view  which  may  be  found 
in  a number  of  source  materials  especially  prepared  on  a specific  problem. 
The  teacher  should,  therefore,  have  available  through  the  library  a large 
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variety  of  reading  material  easily  accessible  to  the  pupils.  In  this  type  of 
organization  any  single  textbook,  pamphlet,  chart,  or  diagram  becomes 
only  one  source  from  which  the  pupil  gains  information  on  his  problem. 

To  obtain  growth  of  interest  in  reading  about  social  and  economic  mat- 
ters the  teacher  will  need  reading  materials  varying  in  difficulty  and  differ- 
ing in  style  and  treatment.  A single  textbook  studied  by  all  pupils  pre- 
cludes provision  for  pupil  differences.  Such  materials  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  the  teacher  should  use  every  effort  to  secure  reading  materials 
easily  comprehended  by  those  pupils  having  reading  difficulties.  It  is  the 
obligation  of  the  teacher  to  give  the  pupils  satisfactory  reading  experiences. 

E.  Conclusion 

The  major  function  of  the  social  studies  is  to  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  the  boys  and  girls.  These  changes  are  objectives  to  be  sought 
by  the  teacher  and  ought  to  be  of  major  concern  to  him.  Many  of  them 
are  not  easily  observable  and  are  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  boys  and  girls  develop  these  desirable  social  attitudes  and 
skills;  and  the  social  studies  teacher  is  a responsible  agent  in  the  school 
for  developing  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  pupils  should  acquire  information  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  existing  today. 
All  pupils  should  have  information  about  the  home,  the  community, 
State,  Nation,  and  the  world  in  which  they  live  in  order  that  they  may 
more  intelligently  participate  in  social  life.  This  will  include  familiarity 
with  the  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  social  studies. 

The  development  of  an  increasing  interest  in  reading  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  additional  information  is  also  essential.  The  reading  program 
may  be  made  attractive  and  worthwhile  by  a careful  selection  of  reading 
materials  appropriate  to  the  varying  reading  abilities  of  the  pupils. 
The  bulletin  board,  the  classroom  library,  attractive  notices  in  the  school 
library,  class  discussions  on  books,  book  reviews,  recommendations  by 
pupils,  and  the  reading  or  summarization  of  excerpts  are  devices  or 
school  facilities  which  have  been  used  to  arouse  a permanent  interest  in 
reading  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  people. 

As  the  pupils  from  year  to  year  develop  an  increased  interest  in  read- 
ing, they  ought  also  to  acquire  facility  in  accurately  appraising  the  ma- 
terial they  read.  Skill  in  judging  the  relative  values  and  authenticity 
of  statement  is  an  important  asset.  Discrimination  between  propaganda 
and  fact  needs  to  be  learned.  At  the  same  time  these  skills  are  being 
developed,  boys  and  girls  will  have  experience  in  the  selection  of  de- 
pendable sources  of  information  and  gain  skill  in  evaluating  different 
sources  dealing  with  the  same  topic.  The  vast  amount  of  information 
and  the  large  number  of  sources  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  require 
a high  degree  of  facility  in  evaluating  the  worth  and  judging  the  relative 
importance  of  such  information.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  educate 
the  pupils  to  become  skilled  in  the  procedures  of  investigation.  Efficiency 
will  require  a knowledge  of  how  to  take  notes,  how  to  summarize,  and  how 
to  find  sources  of  information. 
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The  success  of  the  social  studies  teacher  is  manifested  primarily  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  skills  and  attitudes  developed  in  class  are  applied  in 
practice  to  the  social  problems  of  daily  life.  Do  the  pupils  refrain  from 
expressing  opinions  without  regard  to  facts?  Have  they  removed  preju- 
dices from  their  ways  of  thinking?  Do  they  attempt  to  apply  facts  and 
principles  to  the  social  problems  of  their  own  lives?  Do  they  manifest 
an  interest  in  human  welfare?  Have  the  experiences  in  the  social  studies 
classes  provided  growth  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation?  Can  the  boys  and 
girls  work  together  and  for  each  other  with  a minimum  of  friction  and 
misunderstanding?  Are  they  participating  in  group  community  work? 
Do  they  seem  concerned  about  social  conditions  which  need  improvement? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  every  teacher  may  ask  himself  and  use 
as  measures  of  the  results  of  the  program.  The  effectiveness  of  the  teach- 
ing can  and  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  many  outcomes  other  than 
the  knowledge  of  facts.  The  skills  required  in  finding  and  appraising 
the  relative  values  of  facts,  and  the  ability  to  draw  valid,  unbiased  con- 
clusions are  of  great  importance.  The  essential  test  is,  however,  the  extent 
to  which  the  pupils  in  their  daily  lives  practice  and  apply  proper  attitudes 
toward  human  welfare  and  the  need  for  the  improvement  of  society. 
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Introduction 

The  descriptions  of  units  done  in  a secondary  school1  by  twelfth  grade 
pupils  illustrate  some  of  the  possibilities  of  a program  which  may  be 
developed  for  any  grade  on  the  secondary  level  by  any  group  of  teachers 
willing  to  cooperate  in  integrating  the  experiences  of  the  pupils.  The 
activities  in  certain  other  classes  are  closely  related  to  the  basic  unit 
done  in  the  social  studies  class  and  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  their 
contributions  to  that  unit.  The  relationship  between  departments  is  suffi- 
ciently close  to  permit  other  subject  teachers  to  assist  in  the  plan  and  to 
make  much  of  the  work  in  their  classes  a part  of  the  social  studies.  In 
fact,  the  units  require  the  cooperation  of  pupils,  teachers,  community 
agencies,  citizens,  and  specialists  in  order  that  all  phases  may  be  brought 
into  their  proper  relationship. 

The  schedule  of  the  school  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  consecutive 
periods  for  different  approaches  to  the  unit  by  the  several  departments. 
The  school,  as  an  example,  has  groups  scheduled  for  social  studies  the 
first  period,  English  the  second  period,  and  a work  laboratory  the  third 
period.  Frequently  these  periods  are  combined  for  two-  and  three-period 
sessions  if  a lecture-discussion,  panel  discussion,  debate,  or  short  school 
journey  require  it.  During  that  two-  or  three-period  bloc  it  is  quite 
possible  the  pupils  will  discover  how  art,  science,  or  mathematics  con- 
tributes to  the  study  being  made  by  the  group  at  that  time.  An  intro- 
duction to  a new  unit  is  usually  developed  through  discussions  directed 
by  the  departmental  instructors,  revealing  the  possibilities  in  their  par- 
ticular fields  for  research  and  other  types  of  individual  activity.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  responsive  chord  will  thereby  be  struck  in  each  pupil,  thus 
stimulating  him  to  activity  in  some  field  contributing  to  the  main  theme 
of  the  unit. 

Although  the  school  organization,  or  other  conditions  in  some  schools, 
may  prohibit  cooperative  development  of  a unit  by  teachers  in  several 
subject  departments,  a social  studies  teacher  can  do  much  to  create  a 
similar  program  in  his  own  classroom.  The  teacher  and  pupils  can  plan 
together  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  pupils  at  all  times  see  the 
significance  of  the  several  phases  of  development  of  the  unit.  The  teacher 
can  so  manage  the  work  that  the  pupils  will  have  worthwhile  and  mean- 
ingful experiences  and  participate  in  satisfying  activities.  He  can  widen 
the  scope  of  the  unit  to  include  related  phases  of  art,  music,  literature,  or 
other  areas  as  his  knowledge  and  experience  will  permit  him.  Community 
agencies  and  resources  and  the  assistance  of  leaders  in  community  life 
are  always  available.  The  inability  of  social  studies  teachers  to  inaugurate 
at  the  beginning  a program  such  as  that  exemplified  by  the  illustrative 
units  given  here  should  not  deter  them  from  attempting  to  develop 
similar  programs  in  their  own  classrooms,  employing  the  same  procedures 
and  applying  the  same  points  of  view  exemplified  in  the  illustrative 
reports. 

1 Radnor  Township  Senior  High  School,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania. 
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There  are  two  general  types  which  are  illustrated:  The  experience 

unit  and  the  culture  or  subject  matter  unit.  The  first  type,  or  experience 
unit,  is  chosen  for  its  significance  to  the  pupils.  It  is  here  that  the  source 
of  unity  is  found  in  the  learner,  and  the  primary  point  of  reference  is  the 
present  or  past  experience  of  the  learner.  The  second  type  of  unit  is 
based  on  a phase  of  group  culture  or  segment  of  subject  matter.  Here 
the  source  of  unity  is  found  in  the  subject  matter. 

The  experience  type  of  unit  is  especially  appropriate  in  a study  of 
modern  issues  of  immediate  interest  and  vital  concern  to  the  pupils. 
Subject  matter  is  only  one  phase  of  this  unit,  with  group  and  individual 
activities  consuming  the  major  portion  of  the  pupils’  time.  It  begins  with 
the  past  experiences  and  immediate  interests  of  the  learner  and  utilizes 
for  the  most  part  the  resources  of  the  environment  from  which  most  of 
the  learning  situations  arise.  The  culture  or  subject  matter  unit,  which 
is  an  outgrowth  of  an  expression  of  interest  in  other  national  cultures, 
is  sometimes  used  to  reveal  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  cultures  of 
different  nations  or  groups.  The  latter  type  of  unit  may  be  used  when  a 
study  of  the  development  of  a culture  and  civilization  of  a people  will 
give  a deeper  understanding  and  clearer  conception  of  the  problems  and 
issues  involved  in  a contemporary  phase  of  life. 

A.  Electing  A President 

1.  Reference  to  Social  Studies  Chart. 

A study  of  procedures  for  electing  a president  and,  following  an 
analysis  of  the  issues  involved,  participation  in  a mock  election  of 
one,  provided  activities  which  gave  an  understanding  of  many  of 
the  issues  involved  in  the  problems  confronting  our  nation. 
Although  the  chief  emphasis  of  this  unit  lay  within  the  area  on 
the  social  studies  chart,  “Cooperating  in  Social  and  Civic  Action,” 
certain  phases  of  other  areas  were  also  considered.  The  platforms 
of  the  two  major  political  parties  offered  a basis  for  study  of  such 
phases  as  the  standards  of  living  and  the  relation  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  production  of  commodities,  both  of  these  lying 
within  the  area,  “Improving  Material  Conditions.”  Unemployment 
and  working  and  labor  conditions,  both  of  them  phases  of  “Earning 
a Living,”  were  discussed.  The  unit,  “Electing  a President,”  well 
illustrates  how  the  areas  of  human  experience  are  closely  related 
to  each  other  and  reveals  the  importance  of  studying  all  phases  of 
life  in  their  proper  relationships. 

Political  elections  usually  serve  as  the  motivating  force  for  a 
study  of  political  parties,  branches  of  government,  and  propaganda. 
In  the  fall  of  1936,  we  made  such  a study  as  a result  of  the 
prevalence  of  campaign  literature  publicizing  the  candidates  of  the 
respective  parties.  We  decided  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  gain 
an  increased  understanding  of  civic  and  social  responsibilities  in 
political  elections  and,  more  specifically,  sought  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 
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a.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  pre-election  activities. 

b.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  polling  activities. 

c.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  interpretation  of 
election  results. 

2.  The  Opening  Salvo. 

The  pupils  came  back  to  school  vowing  allegiance  to  their  par- 
ticular candidate,  condemning  all  others  and  willing  to  produce  evi- 
dence, some  tangible,  most  of  it  hearsay,  and  practically  all  of  it 
from  unreliable  sources.  This,  of  course,  made  little  difference  to 
them  as  long  as  it  favored  their  candidate  and  cast  aspersions  and 
hurtful  jibes  in  the  direction  of  the  opposition. 

This  afforded  us  an  opportunity  to  study  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  in  a democracy,  that  of  choosing  our  highest 
official,  and  indirectly  determining  the  policy  by  which  our  govern- 
ment is  to  be  administered.  It  also  gave  them  occasion  to  gather 
information  and  weigh  this  evidence,  eliminating  the  irrelevant 
and  superficial  in  a serious  attempt  to  come  to  a logical  conclusion, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  the  proper  choice  for  the  presidency. 

3.  We  Want  the  Truth. 

We  assumed,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  student  community 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  qualifications  of  the  contending  candi- 
dates, and  that  this  information  was  to  be  given  them  by  their 
champions  in  the  vicinity.  The  school  citizenry  could  make  in- 
quiries, criticize  statements,  and  contest  facts  presented  by  them 
in  an  attempt  to  get  the  true  facts  concerning  party  principles. 

Guide  sheets  were  given  to  the  class  with  key  questions  on  gen- 
eral information  on  political  elections,  political  parties,  and  how 
their  machinery  functions.  These  questions  concerned  party  com- 
mittees, delegates,  choice  of  candidates,  nominating  conventions, 
party  principles,  and  platforms,  propaganda,  primary  and  general 
elections,  growth  of  the  party  system,  slate  making,  party  factions, 
formation  of  new  parties,  officials  elected  and  appointed,  the  spoils 
system,  civil  service  reform,  senatorial  courtesy,  patronage,  lame 
ducks,  and  many  outstanding  personalities  who  have  materially 
affected  these  systems  by  political  bossism  or  reform. 

The  pupils  thus  obtained  an  historical  background  and  depth  of 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  elections. 
They  were  better  able  to  interpret  the  issues  growing  out  of  their 
investigations.  Historical  data  were  thereby  converted  from  dead 
facts  divorced  from  the  life  of  the  pupils  into  information  worth- 
while to  the  pupils  because  of  their  bearing  upon  a phase  of  modern 
life  of  immediate  interest  and  concern  to  the  pupils. 

After  having  done  research  and  having  gathered  this  information, 
we  discussed  these  topics  in  the  light  of  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Their  definite  values  were  recognized  and  remedies 
suggested  for  their  shortcomings.  Papers  were  read  on  specialized 
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topics  by  the  pupils,  which  likewise  resulted  in  discussion.  These 
discussions  served  to  open  up  new  vistas  for  individual  and  group 
activity  which  they  now  proceeded  to  plan. 

Party  headquarters  were  established  in  the  classroom  where 
printed  materials  and  party  buttons  were  available.  Campaign 
managers  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  more  artistic  pupils  to  aid  and  abet 
their  causes  with  crayon,  pen-and  in';  portraits,  and  caricatures  of 
the  contesting  candidates.  Flyers  were  printed,  and  banners  bear- 
ing campaign  slogans  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze.  The  stage  crew 
created  a rostrum  and  speakers’  stand  for  the  political  spell-binders 
and  decorated  it  with  colored  bunting.  With  this  picturesque  set- 
ting, the  classroom  took  on  the  true  aspect  of  a gala  political  rally- 
ing ground. 

4.  The  Three  R’s — Rabid,  Radical,  and  Redundant. 

With  the  stage  set,  the  political  fireworks  began.  The  youthful 
politicians  proceeded  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  particular  candi- 
dates, resorting  to  all  the  old  artifices  used  by  tried  and  true  elec- 
tioneers. Cajolery,  flattery,  and  coercion  were  only  a few  of  the 
simpler  ones  to  which  they  resorted.  They  were  prolific  in  the  use 
of  superlatives  supporting  their  cause,  while  the  vitriolic  invectives 
hurled  in  the  direction  of  their  opponents  would  have  made  the 
quagmires  of  the  nineteenth  century  elections  pale  in  comparison. 
The  student  citizenry,  however,  refused  to  be  over-awed  and  inun- 
dated with  the  mass  of  supporting  evidence  produced.  They  ques- 
tioned one  another  at  every  turn  to  gain  further  enlightenment 
and  learn  the  underlying  truths.  Misinformation,  half-truths,  and 
false  hypotheses  were  exposed  and  immediately  filed  in  the  waste 
basket.  Retaliation,  in  kind,  was  the  answer  to  vain  efforts  in 
mud-slinging. 

From  this  chaotic  palaver  they  set  themselves  to  unravelling  the 
confusing  statements  and  facts  as  presented  to  them  in  an  effort 
to  cast  an  intelligent  vote  at  the  polls. 

5.  Departmental  Cooperation. 

While  waiting  for  the  election  the  week  following,  the  English 
classes  were  turned  over  to  the  writing  of  political  essays  and 
public  speaking.  In  addition,  they  wrote  campaign  songs  to  popu- 
lar tunes  which  were  compiled  and  mimeographed  with  campaign 
songs  used  in  previous  elections.  Some  of  these  went  back  to 
Civil  War  times.  The  groups  were  taken  to  their  music  classes, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  music  supervisor,  they  had  a po- 
litical songfest  which  featured  group  singing,  solos,  quartets,  and 
octets. 

6.  We  Go  to  the  Polls. 

Radnor  Township  is  divided  into  five  precincts  with  eight  ballot 
ing  polls  for  regular  adult  elections.  The  pupils  used  these  same 
polls  for  registration.  The  polling  places  were  open  two  consecutive 
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evenings  from  seven  P.  M.  to  eight  P.  M.  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  register.  They  understood  it  was  necessary  to  register 
or  they  would  be  denied  the  right  of  voting. 

One  week  prior  to  the  regular  election  the  pupils  went  to  the 
polls  to  cast  their  choices  for  president.  The  polling  places  were 
open  from  seven  P.  M.  to  nine  P.  M.,  and  at  each  of  these  were 
stationed  a constable,  party  watchers,  and  a judge  of  elections. 
The  registration  sheets  had  been  previously  checked  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  school  citizenry  were  registered  at  more  than 
one  poll. 

Party  workers  were  outside  the  balloting  places  resorting  to  the 
customary  attempts  at  coercion  and  intimidation  in  an  effort  to 
secure  votes  for  their  own  candidates.  The  alertness  of  the  judges 
of  elections,  on  checking  their  registration  sheets,  frustrated  po- 
litical desires  for  over-indulgence. 

The  polling  places  were  closed  promptly  at  nine  P.  M.,  and  the 
judge  of  elections  from  each  precinct  sealed  the  ballot  boxes  and 
took  them  to  the  high  school  for  a final  count. 

7.  Interpretation  of  Election  Results. 

The  results  of  the  election  would  have  made  Mrs.  Alfred  Landon 
the  “First  Lady”  of  the  land,  and  Mrs.  John  Nancy  Garner  an 
unemployed  secretary.  Imagine  the  chagrin  of  the  young  citizenry 
when  they  found  their  parents  did  not  hold  the  same  political  views 
as  themselves. 

They  temporarily  swallowed  their  pride  and  took  consolation 
in  the  past  performances  of  their  party.  This  reflection  was  made 
possible  through  the  mathematics  classes,  who  compiled  with  very 
interesting  results  the  statistics  of  past  elections  and  the  one  just 
held  in  the  school. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  student  body  registered. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  student  body  voted. 

The  school  vote  in  1928  was  thirteen-to-one  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publicans. In  1932  it  was  seven-to-one  in  favor  of  the  Republicans, 
and  narrowed  down  to  a two-to-one  ratio  in  their  favor  in  1936. 
A decided  New  Deal  swing  was  taking  place  in  a Republican  strong- 
hold. Twelve  per  cent  of  the  seniors  changed  their  votes  as  a result 
of  information  obtained  in  the  political  forum.  These  statistics  were 
obtained  from  a pre-test  and  post-test  on  the  presidential  candi- 
dates. 

The  adult  vote  as  compared  to  the  student  vote  showed  consid- 
erable variation  which  led  us  to  believe  that  the  students  were 
doing  independent  thinking.  This  we  considered  very  desirable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  too  often  our  attitudes  are  determined  by 
parents  and  associates  without  proper  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  The  conclusions  they  drew  came  as  a result  of  their 
independent  research  and  thinking.  This  cooperative  effort  proved 
to  be  a very  enjoyable  group  activity  and  also  gave  plenty  of  op- 
portunity for  individual  activity. 
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In  addition  to  the  activity  in  the  social  studies  class,  we  had  the 
assistance  of  the  mathematics,  music,  art,  and  English  departments. 
The  township  commissioner  and  township  engineer  with  committee 
men  and  women  assisted  in  procuring  and  charting  the  polling 
places.  The  courtesies  extended  us  by  store  owners  and  fraternal 
organizations  in  allowing  us  the  same  facilities  to  vote  as  do  the 
adults,  proved  rather  conclusively  their  belief  in  the  worthwhileness 
of  the  project. 

8.  Summary  of  Pupil  Activities. 

The  following  are  the  activities  of  our  political  elections  unit. 
These  would  no  doubt  vary  in  different  communities  and  are  listed 
only  to  serve  as  a guide  for  a similar  unit. 

a.  Campaign  managers  were  elected  or  self-appointed,  and  they 
in  turn  appointed  party  workers  serving  as  a committee  to 
bring  their  candidate  under  the  wire  a winner.  They  set  up 
campaign  headquarters  where  party  literature,  emblems,  and 
buttons  were  available.  They  analyzed  the  plans  of  the  party 
platform  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  speakers  who  were  capable  of 
swaying  the  electoral  masses. 

It  was  also  their  business  to  employ  the  artistic  talent  in 
the  group  to  make  flattering  portraits  of  their  candidates  and 
caricatures  of  their  opponents.  In  addition,  they  illustrated 
slogans  and  sketched  cartoons  that  would  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  their  party.  These  were  usually  in  water  color,  char- 
coal, and  pen  and  ink. 

b.  The  stage  crew  prepared  the  rallying  ground  for  the  youthful 
orators  by  building  a rostrum  and  speakers’  stand.  They  also 
decorated  the  room  with  pictures,  slogans,  and  bunting,  allot- 
ting a certain  amount  of  space  to  each  party. 

c.  Campaign  speeches  prepared  by  pupils  were  given,  and  ques- 
tioning came  from  all  sides  and  parties  either  to  gain  enlighten- 
ment or  to  heckle  the  speaker.  As  this  developed  quite  an 
argument  in  debate  form,  a pupil  with  the  ability  to  command 
respect  from  the  group  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  open 
discussion. 

On  one  occasion,  the  speeches  and  discussions  carried  through 
three  consecutive  one-hour  periods,  and  loquacious  youth  was 
still  giving  off  political  steam  when  we  adjourned  in  favor  of 
more  substantial  nourishment — lunch.  This  three-hour  session 
was  followed  by  two  more  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  This 
completed  the  speaking  engagements  booked  by  the  chairman. 
Two  periods  followed,  one  hour  each,  of  open  class  discussion 
which  featured  no  special  speech  makers. 

d.  Statistics  were  compiled  following  the  elections: 

(1)  Total  votes  cast  for  each  candidate  in  the  Nation,  each 
state,  and  the  locality. 
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(2)  Number  of  votes  cast  for  each  party  compared  with 
the  figures  in  previous  elections  back  to  1900. 

(3)  How  each  state  voted  in  elections  from  1900  to  1936. 

(4)  How  the  student  vote  compared  with  the  adult  vote  cast 
in  our  community. 

(5)  Economic  conditions  affecting  the  vote. 

(6)  How  geography  and  geographical  divisions  of  labor  af- 
fected the  vote.  This  was  checked  against  certain  planks 
in  party  platforms  to  capture  regional  votes. 

(7)  Formation,  growth,  and  trends  of  new  parties. 

(8)  Effectiveness  of  unionized  labor  at  the  polls.  Each  party 
made  a play  for  the  labor  vote  by  adopting  a plank  in 
favor  of  labor’s  right  to  organize. 

e.  Open  forum  discussion. 

f.  Debate. 

g.  Party  committees  chose  party  workers  and  watchers  for  the 
polls,  and  the  class,  as  a whole,  chose  the  judges  of  elections 
and  constables. 

h.  Bibliographies  were  compiled  for  information  of  a general 
nature  concerning  elections. 
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B.  A Study  of  Eastern  Culture 

1.  References  to  Social  Studies  Chart. 

A study  of  the  culture  of  a people  results  in  a better  understand- 
ing of  their  customs,  ways  of  living,  and  modes  of  thought,  and 
produces  a more  sympathetic  and  tolerant  attitude  toward  that 
people.  The  keen  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  Sino-Japanese  con- 
flict was  welcomed  as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  examining  East- 
ern culture  in  order  to  gain  a clearer  conception  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  undeclared  war.  Although  it  was  realized  that  units 
in  the  present  social  studies  program  should,  for  the  most  part, 
be  confined  to  one  or  two  areas  of  human  experience  and  that  by 
a careful  selection  of  units  all  areas  would  then  be  ordinarily  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  a year’s  work,  we  felt  that  the  flexibility 
of  the  program  would  permit  us  to  study  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  East  which  would  include  all  the  areas.  We  believed  that 
the  outcomes  to  be  secured  from  this  study  would  warrant  this 
departure. 

2.  How  Unit  Originated. 

Oriental  history  has  been  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  story 
of  the  past  in  other  continents.  The  result  was  that  the  invasion  of 
Manchuria  in  1932,  caused  the  Far  East  to  be  brought  more  fully 
into  the  scope  of  study  by  students  in  the  social  studies.  A tem- 
porary lull  followed,  which  was  broken  in  1937,  by  the  Marco 
Polo  bridge  incident  and  the  formation  of  the  Rome-Berlin-Tokio 
axis.  This  practically  guaranteed  the  Far  East’s  participation  in  a 
future  world  war. 

The  American  newspapers  and  the  infiltration  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  propaganda  started  us  thinking  in  more  serious  terms  of 
the  Far  Eastern  question.  Current  problems,  of  which  this  is  one, 
usually  captivate  the  interest  of  the  secondary  school  pupil,  par- 
ticularly one  given  so  much  publicity.  Practically  all  of  the 
pupils  questioned  Japan’s  right  to  make  prey  of  China,  but  still 
there  were  a few  upholding  the  right  of  a “have  not”  nation  to 
attempt  to  replenish  her  low  store  of  natural  resources.  Some  of 
them  thought  she  had  as  much  right  to  invade  China  as  the  Euro- 
pean nations  had  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  question  was 
raised  about  China’s  inability  to  cope  with  Japan  on  the  field  of 
battle  when  she  had  approximately  five  times  the  population  of 
her  neighbor.  Many  could  not  understand  why  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
was  more  interested  in  fighting  the  Communists  than  he  was  in 
repelling  the  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria.  They  asked  why 
the  League  of  Nations  did  not  take  a more  definite  stand  when  two 
of  her  member  nations  were  engaged  in  conflict.  Such  questions 
as  the  following  were  raised  in  rapid  succession:  Should  the  United 
States  relinquish  her  control  of  the  Philippines  while  Japan  was 
in  this  imperialistic  mood?  How  could  Japan,  after  spending  vast 
sums  in  industrializing  her  country,  have  sufficient  financial  re- 
sources to  carry  on  a major  conflict?  Could  Chiang  ever  unite  the 
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whole  of  China?  Why  shouldn’t  Japan  assume  the  same  position 
in  the  Far  East  that  the  United  States  does  in  the  Americas  by 
establishing  an  Oriental  Monroe  Doctrine? 

Being  sensitive  to  current  interests  and  problems,  we  seized  the 
opportunity  to  use  these  inquiries  as  desirable  motivation.  We  saw 
that  their  interests  had  been  captivated  and  that  they  had  developed 
a desire  for  further  information.  We  therefore  suggested  that  the 
pupils  make  a study  of  Oriental  culture  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
Sino-Japanese  relations. 

In  order  to  make  a logical  approach  the  pupils  set  up  certain 
objectives  to  be  attained  in  a more  detailed  study  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  disturbance.  These  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  contemporary  Oriental 
cultures  and  their  evolution  in  order  to  gain  a better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  impending  crisis  and  its  effect  on  world  affairs. 

2.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  Orient’s  introduc- 
tion to  Western  culture  and  the  resultant  changes. 

3.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  her  mode  of  living 
and  problems  of  adjustment  to  Western  standards. 

4.  The  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  economic  inter- 
dependence of  modern  peoples. 

3.  Hands  Across  the  Sea-Grabbing. 

After  having  set  up  objectives  the  class  prepared  an  outline  of 
questions  for  research  and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  background 
and  information  on  the  immediate  crisis.  The  outline  included 
questions  on  the  past  century  starting  with  the  opium  wars  in 
China  and  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry. 

The  questions  on  China  concerned  her  partitioning,  resentment 
as  shown  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  Revolution  of  1911,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Republic.  The  death  of  Sun  Yat  Sen  followed  by 
the  rise  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  his  war  against  the  Communists,  and 
finally  his  alliance  with  them  to  drive  out  the  Japanese,  brought  us 
to  the  present. 

In  Japan,  we  began  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Shogun  and  the  rise 
to  absolute  power  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  followed  by  her  adopt- 
ing Western  culture  in  the  modernizing  of  her  industries,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  army,  and  navy.  Her  expansion  at  the 
expense  of  China  and  Russia,  and  now  her  Far  Eastern  activities 
in  extending  her  control,  if  possible,  over  all  of  China,  is  the  story 
of  present-day  Japan. 

4.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 

The  class  having  completed  a study  of  this  particular  area,  we 
proceeded  through  group  discussions,  reports,  lectures,  movies,  and 
correspondence  to  envision  the  life  of  the  peoples  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  and  our  obligations  to  them  for  a better  understanding 
of  their  problems. 
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We  attempted  to  inform  ourselves  of  their  culture  through  lecture 
discussions.  One  by  an  industrial  teacher  who  has  probably  accom- 
plished most  to  enrich  this  unit.  A student  of  Oriental  history  and 
an  authority  on  ceramics,  he  spent  a week  discussing  customs, 
traditions,  habits,  holidays,  arts,  and  mythology.  It  was  through 
him  that  we  made  many  desirable  and  pleasurable  contacts  with 
Eastern  peoples  and  organizations. 

The  art  supervisor  compared  arts  of  the  East  with  those  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  English  instructor  discussed  the 
philosophies  and  other  literature  beginning  with  the  teaching  of 
Rung  Fu  Tzu  and  Meng  Ko. 

Resulting  from  these  talks  were  water  color  and  crayon  sketches 
of  leading  Oriental  figures.  One  girl,  on  hearing  the  story  of  the 
creation  of  Japan,  was  stimulated  to  tell  this  story  in  a picture 
which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  subsequently 
in  the  Osaka  Mainichi  of  Japan. 

Two  boys  made  a thirty-six-  by  forty-five  inch  map  of  Asia  in 
the  woodshop,  using  different  kinds  of  wood  for  each  country. 
On  the  maps  of  China  and  Japan  were  pasted  small  portraits, 
done  with  crayon,  of  leaders  in  the  recent  disturbance.  These 
countries  were  not  labeled  by  name  because  it  was  hoped  pupils 
would  associate  personalities  and  their  activities  with  their  re- 
spective countries.  Some  of  the  portraits  were  those  of  Chiang 
Kai-Shek,  H.  H.  Kung,  T.  V.  Soong,  Mao  Tse  Tung,  Chu  Teh, 
Hirohito,  Prince  Konoye,  Hasegawa,  Hirota,  Saito,  and  Matsuoka. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  of  a visit  and  talk  from  Bunich  Kagami, 
who  had  been  studying  at  Haverford  College,  and  is  now  returned 
to  Japan  where  he  is  at  present  studying  at  Keio  University.  He 
spoke  on  the  present  strife  in  the  Orient  and  the  cordial  relations 
existing  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  At  the  request  of 
the  pupils,  Mr.  Kagami  made  a subsequent  visit  and  brought  with 
him  his  fencing  equipment  and  foil  because  of  Radnor’s  interest 
in  swordplay.  He  showed  the  difference  in  technique  used  by  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Since  Mr.  Kagami’s  return  to  Japan,  we  have  received  several 
letters  from  him,  attempting  to  justify  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
China.  He  has  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  a pro- 
Japanese  party  in  power  to  govern  China  in  order  to  establish  more 
favorable  social  and  economic  relations  between  these  countries. 

In  addition  to  letters  received  from  Mr.  Kagami,  we  have  three 
pupils  corresponding  with  university  students  in  Japan.  Their 
desire  to  get  first-hand  information  and  the  thrill  of  corresponding 
with  peoples  in  a foreign  land  impelled  them  to  ask  for  names  and 
addresses  of  Japanese  students.  Curios,  calendars,  festival  symbols, 
and  Christmas  cards  have  been  received  as  well  as  material  ex- 
plaining the  present  debacle  and  giving  reasons,  based  on  our  trade 
with  them,  as  to  why  we  should  favor  the  Japanese. 

One  of  the  seniors  had  just  returned  after  spending  six  months 
in  Japan  and  offered  to  display  various  products,  gifts,  and  oddities 
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picked  up  in  her  travels.  Added  to  this,  were  nine  films  taken 
with  a movie  camera  of  the  life,  customs,  industries,  and  places  of 
interest  during  her  travels. 

The  highlights  and  most  fruitful  bits  of  information  were  given 
us  at  first  hand  through  the  movie  travelog  and  letters  received 
by  the  group. 

5.  Economic  Interdependence. 

The  commercial  geography  class  was  at  the  same  time  working 
on  a unit  of  its  own,  making  a study  of  the  economic  and  geographic 
factors  to  show  how  they  were  shaping  the  future  of  the  Orient. 
The  pupils  arranged  an  exhibit  showing  the  climatic  conditions, 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  agrarian  and  indus- 
trial products,  undeveloped  resources  and  statistics  on  trade  with 
the  countries  of  the  world.  The  exhibit  and  the  results  of  other 
classroom  activities  were  photographed  and  appeared  in  the  Osaka 
newspaper,  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  and  the  Hochi  Shimbun  of  Tokio. 

6.  General  Outcomes. 

The  results  from  testing  and  class  discussions  were  very  gratify- 
ing. From  an  informational  standpoint,  the  pupils  had  amassed 
considerable  background  on  the  Far  East  question.  The  opinions 
they  had  formed  and  the  attitude  developed  were  for  the  most  part  : 
very  desirable. 

They  were  successful  in  grasping  the  Oriental  situation  in  a 
chronological  order  through  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
They  had  obtained  the  facts  concerning  China’s  partitioning,  and  a 
subsequent  movement  to  drive  out  foreign  powers  and  unify  their 
government.  In  addition,  they  had  a picture  of  the  Westernizing 
of  the  Orient,  and  the  resulting  effects  which  led  to  our  present 
crisis. 

Some  of  the  attitudes  shown  in  class  discussion  were  very  in-  ' 
tolerant  to  Japan’s  aggressive  policy.  This  applies  to  war  in  gen- 
eral,  but  particularly  to  two  nations  pitted  against  one  another 
where  there  is  such  a wide  difference  in  ability,  discipline,  and 
preparation. 

They  frowned  on  the  nineteenth  century  imperialistic  practice 
being  used  by  Japan,  that  of  expansion  through  conquest.  They 
decided  that  if  she  must  have  more  land  because  of  over-population 
or  a need  to  replenish  her  low  supply  of  natural  resources,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  procure  them  by  more  peaceful  methods 
than  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property.  This  resulted 
in  a sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  and  created  a desire 
for  a better  acquaintance  with  and  understanding  of  their  people 
and  problems.  This  in  turn  caused  the  group  to  show  a tolerance 
to  the  yellow  race  as  a whole,  which  formerly  had  not  existed  in 
many  cases. 

The  local  Chinese  laundryman  was  the  recipient  of  several  calls 
from  our  group  who  were  more  interested  in  clearing  up  some  points 
on  the  Eastern  situation  than  they  were  of  the  spots  on  the  “dirtee 
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shirtee.”  They  became  familiar  with  the  geography  where  the 
conflict  was  being  waged,  and  the  correct  pronounciation  of  names 
of  individuals  and  cities.  The  laundrymen  was  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a foreign  tradesman,  but  as  a representative  of  a group 
being  unfairly  attacked,  who  wanted  some  understanding  peoples 
to  share  the  burden  of  his  problem. 

The  contrasting  philosophies  of  life  and  religion  held  by  the 
Eastern  and  Western  civilization,  as  learned  from  the  early  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  made  us  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
our  understanding  of  economic  problems  far  exceeds  that  of  social 
problems  as  they  have  arisen  in  the  East. 

7.  Pupil  Activities. 

a.  Notebooks  made  of  newspaper  clippings. 

b.  Letter  writing. 

c.  Making  of  political  and  economic  maps. 

d.  Oral  and  written  reports. 

e.  Movies  and  photographs. 

f.  Demonstration  and  exhibits. 

g.  Group  and  class  discussions. 

h.  Sketching  and  paintings. 

i.  Committee  and  individual  investigations. 
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